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the men and issue from their personalities. Michelangelo
in the sonnets is as abstract, as ideal, as form-loving, as
indifferent to the charm of brilliant colour, as neglectful
of external nature as Michelangelo in his statues and the*
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel Rossetti's pictures, with
their wealth of colour, their elaborate execution, their
sharp incisive vision, their deep imaginative mysticism and
powerful perfume of intellectual semuousness, present a
close analogue to his ballads, sonnets, and descriptive poems.
With these and similar instances in our mind, we are
prepared to hear that Victor Hugo designed pictures in the
style of Gustave Dore, nor would it surprise us to discover
that Gustave Dore had left odes or fiction in the manner
of Victor Hugo.
The problems suggested by style as a sign and index
of personality may be approached from many points of
view. I have not aimed at exhaustiveness even of sugges-
tion in my treatment of the topic; and while saying much
which will appear perhaps trivial and obvious, have omitted
some of the subtler and more interesting aspects of the
matter. A systematic criticism of personal style would
require a volume, and would demand physiological and
psychological knowledge which is rarely found in com-
bination with an extensive study of literatures and arts.